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Some developing countries have recently established programs to
conserve animal genetic resources (Hodges, 1990a; Wiener, 1990). These
are generally large countries with many indigenous breeds, a well-
developed administrative and scientific infrastructure, trained per-
sonnel, and laboratory resources. For example, Argentina, Brazil,
China, and India have national strategies involving the use of live
animals and cryogenic techniques to preserve endangered breeds.
Activities also exist in several smaller developing countries such as
Botswana, Morocco, and Zimbabwe (Setshwaelo, 1990). These and
other national efforts have been aided by the FAO and the UNEP
(Hodges, 1992a), which have developed methodologies, provided training
courses and publications, and held expert meetings focusing on the
needs and opportunities for improved conservation and management.
However, smaller developing countries are often unable to devote
resources to develop their own programs.

RECOMMENDATIONS

The primary aim of national animal germplasm conservation pro-
grams is to ensure the maintenance and accessibility of sufficient
livestock genetic diversity to support increases in animal production
in a variety of systems, and to accommodate changes in selection
goals, production environments, and market requirements. Conser-
vation includes maintenance, preservation, and propagation of en-
dangered breeds that may be unique or possess potentially useful
heritable qualities. To be effective, national programs should also
facilitate the characterization, evaluation, and use of animal germplasm.
International programs are needed to coordinate and support national
efforts and to provide support for information management and training
in germplasm conservation and use (see Chapter 6).

National programs for preserving, managing, and using livestock ge-
netic resources must be established in developed and developing countries
and suited to different needs.

The principal work of conserving animal genetic resources must
be planned at the national level. Public and private activities should
be integral parts of the national plan. Given the substantial differ-
ences in needs and appropriate approaches in individual countries,
the organization of national conservation programs will vary widely
among countries. No single best strategy or program exists, although
some elements are common to all. For example, a national program
must document national populations, with emphasis on indigenous
breeds. Further, it should participate in maintaining a data base on